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S^nopsee of Important Hrticlcs. 



Jesus' Teachings about Himself. By Rev. James Robertson, D.D., in 
his recent book, Our Lord's Teaching, pp. 31-40. 

Jesus presented himself as a problem to his countrymen, and after he had 
been manifested to them for a sufficient time, the testing questions he put to 
his disciples were these: "Whom do men say that I am?" and "Whom 
say ye that I am? " On the answer to this latter question it depended whether 
Jesus would find material for the foundation of a church ; and when Peter 
answered well, his Master accorded him solemn praise (Matt. 16: 16, 17). In 
one respect there was great reserve in his teaching about himself. Not till 
near the end of his ministry (Matt. 16: 16, 17 ; 26:63, 64) did he openly avow 
himself, or allow himself to be declared the Messiah, the Christ. Often 
before, indeed, the consciousness of such a greatness showed itself in inci- 
dental sayings (Matt. 7:22, 23; 12:42; Luke 14:26; John 6:35; 8:12; 
1 1 ; 25 ; 14:6). But he long withheld from the Jews the plain announcement 
that he was the Christ. Obviously he did so because this title had been so 
tarnished and carnalized in their thoughts that he would have been quite mis- 
understood, and his death would have come before he had had time to win 
true disciples by his life and teaching. 

Two names he used, the one with equal freedom in Judea and Galilee, 
The Son of Man ; the other, mostly in his debates with the Jewish leaders at 
Jerusalem, The Son of God. Both of these were — so far as meeting the 
expectation of the Jews went — incognito titles. Jesus took neither of these 
names from the Old Testament for use, because it was an understood equiva- 
lent for the Messiah ; they were not recognized by the people as distinct Mes- 
sianic titles. They came from his own heart, the expression of his own con- 
sciousness of himself. The first title, the Son of Man, conveys two chief 
truths, the reality of the humanity of Jesus, and the uniqueness of it. He 
expresses by it the possession of true human nature, his community of feeling 
with men, his sharing in human affections and interests, his true experience of 
human life, his liability to temptation, his exposure like other men to hunger 
and thirst, suffering and death. And at the same time he thus described 
himself as the unique and ideal man, the man in whom humanity is summed 
up, and the "fulness of the race made visible," the Head and Representative 
of all men. The second title, the Son of God, implies the reality of his son- 
ship, and the uniqueness of it. These truths Jesus most frequently pressed 
upon his Jewish opponents in Jerusalem, as recorded in the fourth gospel, 
with a view of proving himself the Son by laying open to them his actual and 
constant filial intercourse with God, in the beauty and perfect naturalness of 
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it which could not be feigned. There is, indeed, in much that Jesus says 
about his intercourse with his Father, nothing different in kind from that son- 
ship with God which is possible for us, and is familiar in the experience of 
all true children of God. But there is a manifest difference in degree. His 
intercourse with the Father is perfect, complete, and unmarred by sin. All 
that Jesus says or does he knows to be of God. He is the Son as no one else 
is, from the perfection of his communion with God, and from the complete- 
ness with which his sonship is realized and constantly lived out. The terms 
in which this communion is described seem to require the doctrinal faith in 
which we have been brought up, that Jesus is of one essence with the Father, 
and one in eternal being with him. In many passages he speaks so that 
nothing short of this seems implied (John 16:28 ; 17:5 ; 8:58 ; perhaps 10: 30 ; 
20: 28). Our faith in Jesus as the Eternal Son of God may stay itself not only 
on the unique communion with God which we see him enjoying, but on his 
own belief and claim and testimony. It is not meant that there are no other 
grounds for this great faith. There is also the apostolic teaching thereto. 
And perhaps if the faith of most Christian people were closely inquired into 
it would be found to rest largely on their own experience. They have felt 
the change and blessing which have reached them through communion with 
Jesus to be nothing short of divine. He has to them, as it has been expressed, 
"the value of God," and they cannot give him any lower name than that of 
the Eternal Son. C. W. V. 



The Incarnation and the Unity of Christ's Person. By the Rev. 
Principal T. C. Edwards, D.D., in the Expositor, October 1895, pp. 
241-261. 
As the fulness and the glory of the incarnation lies in the true, divine 
personality of the Logos, so also the self-sacrifice which the incarnation 
implies is the act of the same Logos.. The initiative in the incarnation must 
be ascribed to the Logos ; that initiative is an ethical act, a " becoming poor " 
(2 Cor. 8:9), based upon a change of metaphysical condition. The apostle 
calls it a self-emptying (Phil. 2:6), which is a word so extreme and emphatic 
that we must beware of making the fact that it is unique a reason for refining 
it away. It was not in dying on the cross that the Son of God began to sacri- 
fice himself, but in assuming human nature into union with his Divine Person ; 
not as if the assumption of itself involved humiliation, for then the humilia- 
tion of our Lord would continue forever. But his incarnation involved his 
divesting himself for a time of the form of God and taking upon himself, 
instead of the form of God, the form of a servant. It is true that he had 
already obeyed his Father's command by incarnating himself; and, even 
previously to the act of incarnation, he was already from eternity ideally, 
though not actually, a servant, when he was king. But now he took the form 
and position of a servant, in which form it was not competent for him to 
assume the kingship without dying to regain it. 
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The doctrine of the self-emptying of the Logos is found in Origen 
(Horn, in Jet:, I., 7), among the Fathers. But it was not favored in the early 
church, owing to the influence of Athanasius, and to the extreme and con- 
fessedly heretical form in which it was thought to be presented by Apollinarius. 
But the words, "in the likeness of men," refer to the humiliation of the Logos 
incarnate. In the Trinity the Second Person is, in idea, human ; but through 
incarnation he assumed actually the humanlike condition, though he continued 
to be God. In this century we are indebted to Thomasius (Christi Person wid 
Werk, 1886) for the first elucidation of the kenotic theory. Dr. Bruce has 
subjected it (Humiliation of Christ, Lect. IV.) to very clear and most power- 
ful, but, to my mind, not convincing, criticism. In the first place, he says that, 
according to the Thomasian doctrine, the incarnation involves at once an act 
of assumption and an act of self-limitation, the former an exercise of omnip- 
otence, the latter the loss of omnipotence, and asks, Are such contrary effects 
of one act of will compatible? But there is no contradiction here. In the 
creation of the world God passes from a state of quiescence to a state of 
activity ; the incarnation is a Divine Person, withdrawing himself from activity 
that he might be subject to infirmity. In the second place, Dr. Bruce acutely 
observes that the depotentiated Logos seems superfluous, because it implies 
that he has been reduced to a state of helpless passivity or impotence. But 
the kenosis consists of two successive steps. The first step was the laying 
aside the form of God, and this act the apostle dates back in the pre-incarnate 
state of the Logos. It was an infinite act of self-denial, than which a lesser 
would have been impossible to him, as well as incapable of being revealed as 
an ethical example to men. Then, when he had divested himself of his 
metaphysical omnipotence as Son of God, and was "found in fashion as a 
man," he humbled himself — an expression properly applicable only to a man 
or the Logos as man — and he humbled himself more than would have been 
possible to any mere man or angel, however perfect, and however much aided 
by the Spirit of God. For our Lord's moral omnipotence still remained to 
him, and the help of the Spirit was added, which enabled him to become 
obedient unto death, yea the death of the cross, and constituted his obedience 
redemptive — priestly and sacrificial. In the third place, Dr. Bruce objects 
that the kenotic theory introduces a break in the consciousness of the Logos 
as God. This holds good only against certain forms of the doctrine. Quies- 
cence does not mean annihilation. All that is essential is that the Logos did 
not in any way or measure hamper the free activity of the humanity. An 
omniscient or omnipotent man, not in need of the unction and power of the 
spirit, is inconceivable, but a perfectly just and loving man, having the Spirit, 
is not. If the divine side of the complex personality of Christ is the initiatory 
and productive element, the human side is the regulative. 

Among English theologians who accept the doctrine of the kenosis are 
Canon Gore (Bampton Lectures, 1891, Lect. VI.) and Principal Fairbairn 
(Christ in Modern Theology, p. 476). C. W. V. 



